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THE SOURCES OF BEN JONSON'S News 
from the New World Discovered in the Moon. 

The sources of Jonson's masque, News from the 
New World Discovered in the Moon, were Lucian' s 
Vera lEstoria and Icaro-Menippus, both of which 
deal with trips to the moon. Jonson's indebted- 
ness to the Greek writer is clearly indicated in the 
following lines : 

1 Herald. No, I assure you, he rather flew 
upon the wings of his muse. There are in all but 
three ways of going thither : one is Endymion's 
way, by rapture in sleep, or a dream. [Of. Vera 
Hikoria. 1 "And he, in return, related to us his 
own history, and informed us, that he also was a 
man, that his name was Endymion, that he had 
been taken away from our earth in his sleep, and 
brought to this place where he reigned as sover- 
eign."] The other Menippus's way, by wing, 
which the poet took. [The reference is to the 
Icaro-Menippus. "I took, you must know, a 
very large eagle, and a vultur also, one of the 
strongest I could get, and cut off their wings. . . . 
To make wings for myself, was impossible, but to 
fit those of a vultur and an eagle to my body, 
might, I imagined, answer the same purpose. I 
resolved, therefore, to try the experiment, and 
cut off the right wing of one and the left of the 
other ; bound them on with thongs, and at the 
extremities made loops for my hands." Thus 
equipped, Menippus made his way directly to the 
moon]. The third, old Empedocles' sway ; who, 
when he leaped into .Etna, having a dry sear 
body, and light, the smoke took him, and whift 
him up into the moon, where he lives yet waving 
up and down like a feather, all soot and embers, 
coming out of that coal-pit : our poet met him, 
and talk'd with him. [According to Lucian, 
Menippus encountered Empedocles in the moon. 
"On a sudden Empedocles the philosopher stood 
behind me, all over ashes, as black as a coal, and 
dreadfully scorched : when I saw him, I must 
own I was frightened, and took him for some 
dsemon of the moon ; but he came up to me, and 
cried out, 'Menippus, don't be afraid, 

I am no god, why call' at thou me divine? 
1 The translation is by Thomas Francklin, 1780. 



I am Empedocles the naturalist : after I had 
leaped into the furnace, a vapour from ^Etna, 
carried me up hither, and here I live in the 
moon, and feed upon dew.' "] 

Compare this last statement with the following 
from Jonson : 

Fact. How do they live then ? 
1 Her. On the dew of the moon, like grass- 
hoppers, and confer with the doppers.* 

The motive for the journey is thoroughly char- 
acteristic of Lucian. Menippus undertakes the 
trip because, after listening to all the philosophers 
of Greece, he finds nothing but contradiction and 
confusion. 

"I could not tell how to refuse my assent to 
these high-sounding and long-bearded gentlemen, 
and yet could find no argument amongst them all, 
that had not been refuted by some or other of 
them ; often was I on the point of giving credit 
to one, when, as Homer says, 

To other thoughts, 
My heart inclin'd. 

The only way, therefore, to put an end to all my 
doubts, was, I thought, to make a bird of myself, 
and fly up to heaven." 

This idea, so cleverly developed by Lucian, 
seems to have been in Jonson's mind when he 
wrote the following : 

Print. Right, and as well read of you, i' 
faith : for Cornelius Agrippa has it, in disco lunw, 
there 'tis found. 

1 Her. Sir, you are lost, I assure you : for 
ours came to you neither by the way of Cornelius 
Agrippa, nor Cornelius Drible. 

2 Her. Nor any glass of — 

1 Her. No philosopher's phant'sie. 

2 Her. Mathematician's perspicil. 

1 Her. Or brother of the Rosie Cross's intel- 
ligence, no forced way, but by the neat and clean 
power of poetry. 

2 Her. The mistress of all discovery. 

1 Her. Who after a world of these curious 
uncertainties, hath employed thither a servant of 
her* s in search of truth. 

1 Cf. also the following from the Vera Bistoria : " Their 
drink is air squeezed into a cup, which produces a kind 
of dew." 
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According to the Vera lEstoria, the moon was 
"like an island, round, shining, and remarkably 
fall of light ; we got on shore, and found on ex- 
amination that it was cultivated, and full of in- 
habitants." These inhabitants, as the reader of 
Lucian knows, were stranger than any of the 
creatures described by Gulliver. 

2 Her. Certain and sure news. 

1 Her. Of a new world. 

2 Her. And new creatures in that world. 

1 Her. In the orb of the moon. 

2 Her. Which is now found to be an earth 
inhabited. 

1 Her, With navigable seas and rivers. 

2 Her. Variety of nations, policies, laws. 

1 Her. With havens in't, castles, and port 
towns. 

Vera Historia: "I will now tell you every 
thing which I met with in the Moon, that was 
new and extraordinary. In the first place, they 
never breed there from women, but from men ; 
they always marry males, and do not so much as 
know the name of woman ; the men are wives till 
five and twenty, and then marry themselves. The 
foetus is borne not in the womb, but in the calf of 
the leg," etc. 

This doubtless inspired the following in Jonson : 

1 Her. Only one island they have, is call'd 
the isle of the Epicoenes, because there under one 
article both kinds are signified, for they are fash- 
ioned alike, male and female the same ; not heads 
and broad hats, short doublets and long points ; 
neither do they ever untruss for distinction, but 
laugh and lie down in moon-shine, and stab with 
their poinards ; you do not know the delight of 
the Epicoenes in moon-shine. 

2 Her. And when they have tasted the springs 
of pleasure enough, and bill'd, and kist, and are 
ready to come away ; the shees only lay certain 
eggs, (for they are never with child there, ) and 
of these eggs are disclosed a race of creatures like 
men, but are indeed a sort of fowl, in, part cov- 
ered with feathers, (they call them Volatees, ) 
that hop from island to island ; you shall see a 
covey of them, if you please, presently .... 

[Enter the Volatees for the Antimasque 
and Dance.] 

These curious creatures thus introduced for the 
antimasque were obviously suggested by the strange 
creatures of the Vera Historia. The moon, ac- 
cording to Lucian, was peopled with such mon- 
sters. There were many kinds. 

"As we were advancing forwards, we were 



seized on a sudden by the Hippogypi, 1 for so it 
seems they were called by the inhabitants ; these 
Hippogypi are men carried upon vulturs, which 
they ride as we do horses : these vulturs have 
each three heads, and are immensely large : you 
may judge of their size, when I tell you that one 
of their feathers is bigger than the mast of a ship. 
The Hippogypi have orders, it seems, to fly round 
the kingdom, and if they find any stranger, to 
bring him to the king." The Lachanopteri were 
"very large birds, whose feathers are of a kind of 
herb, and whose wings look like lettuces." Other 
creatures, equally curious, made up the lunar 
population. 

Most important of all, Jonson introduces the 
Volatees upon the stage with the following lines : 

Then know we do not move these wings so soon 
On which our poet mounted to the moon, 
Menippus like, but all 'twixt it and us, 
Thus clears and helps to the presentment, thus 
[Enter the Volatees.] 

These lines are meaningless unless the reader is 
familiar with Lucian' s dialogue. Menippus, when 
he reached the moon, perceived the earth as a 
very small speck. 

"I could not find the high mountains, and the 
great sea ; and, if it had not been for the Rhodian 
Colossus, and the tower of Pharos, should not 
have known where the earth stood. . . . When 
I beheld the earth, but could not distinguish the 
objects upon it, on account of the immense dis- 
tance, I was horribly vexed at it, and ready to 
cry, when, on a sudden, Empedocles the philoso- 
pher stood behind me. . . . 'Menippus, don't be 
afraid. ... I am come to free you from your 
present distress . . . and now, how shall we con- 
trive to make you see clear ? ' ' That, by Jove,' 
said I, ' I cannot guess, unless you can take off 
this mist from my eyes, for they are horribly dim 
at present.' ' You have brought the remedy 
along with you.' 8 ' How so I' ' Have you not 
got an eagle's wing? ' ' True, but what has that 
to do with an eye?' 'An eagle, you know, 
is more sharp sighted than any other creature, 
and the only one that can look against the sun : 
your true royal bird is known by never winking 
at the rays, be they ever so strong.' ' So I have 
heard, and I am sorry I did not, before I came 
up, take out my own eyes and put in the eagle's.' 

1 Literally horse vultures, from 'unro* and yvf . Volatees 
is a word coined by Jonson from the Latin voliiare. Cf. 
volaticus, flying, winged. 

* In his translation, Francklin inadvertently ran together 
as one speech this and the preceding sentence. 
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' You may have one royal eye, for all that, if you 
please ; it is only when you rise up to fly, holding 
the vultur's wing still, and moving the eagle's 
only ; by which means, you will see clearly with 
one, though not at all with the other.' ... I 
acted as he advised me, and no sooner moved my 
eagle's wing, than a great light came all around 
me, and I saw everything as clear as possible : 
looking down to earth, I beheld distinctly cities 
and men, and every thing that passed amongst 
them." 

If I interpret correctly, the Heralds, when they 
appeared on the stage, were fitted with wings as 
was Menippus. During the four lines just quoted, 
they moved their wings gently. This, like an en- 
chantment, was supposed to bring to the vision of 
the spectators the surface of the moon peopled 
with Volatees. 



Joseph Qtjincy Adams, Je. 



Cornell University. 



PARTINUPLES de bles. an episode 

IN TIRSO'S Amar por Sefias. LOPE'S 
La viuda valendana. 

Bodtker 1 has recently published a masterly 
treatment of Partenopeus de Blois, in European 
literature, correcting and completing the various 
studies by Kolbing, Massman and others, although 
primarily concerned only with the relations of the 
Icelandic and Danish versions to the Old French 
poem. On the whole, one needs must subscribe 
to the classification proposed by Bodtker, 2 but 
there are certain tests which he has neglected to 
use, and which might modify his classification in 
minor details. Some points may be mentioned 
here for reconsideration. No use has been made, 
for instance, of Weingartner, 8 and the fragment 
published by "Wulker from the Lord Robartes' 
manuscript, 4 has received no mention whatsoever. 

1 Partenopeus de Blow, made, comparative . . . par A. 
Trampe Bodtker. Videnskabs-Selskaiets Shifter, II. Hist.- 
FiUts. Kl. 1904, No. S. 

' Cf. Stengel's favorable, although brief, review in the 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1905, cols. 34-35. 

s Die mittelengl Fassungen der P.-sage und ihr Verhalinis 
zum aVtfram. Originate. Breslau, 1888. 

*Anglia, VoL xn, pp. 607 ft. Cf. also Kolbing, EngUsche 
StudUto, Vol. xrv, pp. 435-7. 



I would not insist upon the importance of this 
fragment, and refer to it merely for the sake of 
completeness. No copy of the Orapelet edition of 
Partenopeus de Blois being accessible to me, I 
refrain from discussing its relation to the other 
English fragments, or to the Old French poem. 
It doubtless belongs to the group Y. Long since, 
Kohler, in a discussion of a passage in the Orlando 
Furioso, 5 threw out a hint that might have served 
both Bodtker and Sneyders de Vogel " in good 
stead. Such an episode — das vom Sterbenden 
niekt vollendete Wort 1 — is a very important one 
for fixing the filiation of the various versions and 
adaptations. It is not in Konrad von Wiirzburg's 
version, nor in those of the Peninsula. How far 
this is due to chance, it would be impossible to 
determine. As for the Spanish and Catalan ver- 
sions, it will be seen below that exception may be 
made to Bodtker" s classification. 

Before coming to the subject proper of this 
article, attention may be called to the striking use 
of the Spanish name Urraque in Partenopeus. — 
Of the soil too is the episode in which the hero on 
his return to the enchanted palace is heart-broken 
because he has forgotten to bid farewell to the 
fifty Spanish subjects at the court of the French 
king. — In some of the manuscripts of Partenopeus, 
the spelling Urracfe is found ; but the rime with 
miracle puts us on our guard against a learned 
orthography. 8 The name is extremely rare in 
medisBval French literature, if, indeed, it occurs 
at all outside of the poem in discussion. Diligent 
search in the chansons de geste — confirmed by 
Langlois' Table des noms propres . . . dans les 
chansons de geste, — and in romans d'aventwe, 
etc., has revealed not a single instance of its use. 
In the name and episode referred to we may 
simply have another instance of Spanish and 
French interrelations during the twelfth century,' 

s Eine SteUe in Ariostos Orlando Furioso und Nach- 
ahmungen derselben. Archiv, 1876. Cf. Kleinere Schrijtm, 
Vol. m, pp. 1 ft. 

6 La suite dn Parthenopeu de Blois et la version Hollan- 
davse, Beeue des langues romanes, 1905, pp. 5 ff. 

' Melior does not die, however, on pronouncing Porto-, 
but her voice grows feeble as she concludes with — 
nopeu. 

8 Cf. Saint Jaque: Bomaele, [Fabliau] Du chevalier a 
la robe vermeille. 

"Cf. Puymaigre, Revue Sispanique, 1895, pp. 163 ff. 



